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Translated for this Journal. 

Thoughts on the Lofty Value of Music. 

BY E. T. W. HOFFMANN. 

It cannot be denied, that of late years, Heaven 
be praised ! a taste for Music has been spreading, 
until to some extent it is considered a necessary 
part of education to have children taught in the 
art; wherefore in every house which makes any 
pretensions to respectability a piano-forte or at 
least a guitar is to be found. A few despisers of 
this most assuredly beautiful art are still to be 
found here and there; and to give such persons 
a well-deserved lesson—this is my present pur- 
pose and duty. 

The object of Art in general is no other than 
to afford a pleasant recreation to men, and thus 
to divert their thoughts pleasantly from their 
serious, or rather their only respectable business— 
the gaining of bread and honor in the state—so 
that they may return with redoubled attention 
and zeal to the real objects of their existence, 
viz: to be busy cog-wheels in the fulling-mill of 
the state, and, to stick to my metaphor, whirl 
and buzz away. Now there is no art more fitted 
to secure these objects than music. The reading 
of aromance or poem, even if so well chosen 
that it throughout shall contain nothing in the 
least degree fanatical or absurd, as is the case of 
so many now-a-days, and is not calculated in the 
slightest degree to excite the fancy, which is in 
fact the worst part of our original sinful nature, 
and to be with all our might repressed—such 
reading, I say, is still in so far unpleasant, as that 
it necessarily obliges one to give some thought to 
that which he reads; and this is clearly opposed 
to the end aimed at, namely, diversion. This 
also holds good in listening to another when read- 





ing; for if the attention flags one easily falls 
asleep or into a train of serious thought; and all 
serious thoughts should have their regular periods 
of rest in the spiritual life of a good business man. 
The looking at a picture can last but a few min- 
utes, for the interest in it is lost as soon as the 
beholder has guessed what it is intended to repre- 
sent. 

Now, in case of music, none but those misera- 
ble despisers of this noble art can deny that a 
successful composition—that is, such a one as 
keeps within due bounds and gives one sweet 
melody after another, without blustering, or let- 
ting itself run into all sorts of ridiculous contra- 
puntal modulations and resolutions—affords a 
wondrously sweet delight, under which thinking 
is absolutely needless, or, at all events, no earnest 
thoughts arise, but only a delicious ever changing 
variety of the lightest and. pleasantest, of which 
the person is hardly conscious what they are all 
about. But we may go further, and enquire, 
“Ts any one hindered, during the performance of 
music, from joining with bis neighbor in conver- 
sation upon any and all subjects in the political 
or moral world, and thus reaping a double benefit 
in a most pleasing manner?” On the contrary, 
this is strongly to be advised, since music, as any 
one can see for himself in concerts and musical 
circles, renders conversation uncommonly easy. 
In the pauses of the music all is still, but when 
it begins again, begins also the stream of speech 
to rush and swell, with the tones which come 
from the performers, ever more and more. Many 
a maiden, whose conversation usually is according 
to the text, “ Yea, yea, and nay, nay,” passes 
during music into such as, according to the same 
text, is evil,—though in this case it is evidently 
good, since by it a lover or even a husband, car- 
ried away by the sweetness of her seldom heard 
speech, falls into her snares. Heavens! how in- 
comprehensible are the uses of good music ! 

Go with me, ye miserable contemners of the 
noble art, into the family circle, where the father, 
weary with the serious business of tne day, in 
dressing-gown and slippers smokes his pipe in joy 
and peace, to the fiddle of his eldest son. Has 
not the dutiful Rosie merely on his account got 
by note the Dessau march, and “ Bloom thou 
sweet Violet,” and does she not already play 
them so sweetly that the mother lets tears of joy 
fall upon the stocking which she is even now 
darning? Would not at length the cries of the 
youngest heir, cheering by their strength of lung, 
but anxious in their tones, become annoying to 
him, but that the sound of the children’s music 
holds all together in rhythm and tone ? 

If thy sense, however, be quite closed against 
this family idyl, the triumph of simple nature, go 





with me to that house with its brilliantly lighted 
plate glass windows. Thou enterest the hall; 
the steaming tea-machine is the focus about which 
elegant gentlemen and ladies revolve. Card- 
tables are drawn out, but the cover of the piano- 
forte also flies open, and also music serves for a 
pleasant amusement and recreation. Well cho- 
sen, it will disturb no one, for even the card- 
players hear it with patience, though with higher 
things employed—loss and gain. What shall I, 
finally, say of grand public concerts, which afford 
the noblest opportunities to speak to this, that or 
the other friend, with a musical accompaniment ? 
or if one is still young enough to play the lover, 
to exchange sweet words with this or that lady, 
for which indeed the music itself may serve as a 
theme. These concerts are indeed the true place 
for the recreation of the business man, and is to 
be preferred to the theatre, since the latter some- 
times offers performances which fix the attention 
improperly upon that which is in itself nothing 
or false, so that one runs the danger of falling 
into poetry, against which, every one whose honor 
as a citizen is dear to him, must beware ;—in 
short, as I began by saying, it is a decisive token 
how fully the real tendency of music is recog- 
nized, that it is now studied with so much dili- 
gence and taught with so much zeal. How 
appropriate it, is that children, even though they 
have not the slightest talent for art, which has 
nothing to in this matter, are kept to their music, 
so that, even if they can add nothing to the in- 
tellectual pleasures of society, yet at least can do 
their part in furnishing amusement and recrea- 
tion ! 

It is indeed a brilliant advantage which Music 
has over all the other arts, that in its purity (that 
is unconnected with words) it is throughout moral, 
and therefore in no possible circumstances can 
have an injurious influence upon our tender 
youth. Every police director hesitates not to 
grant his certificate to the inventor of a new in- 
strument of music, that it contains nothing which 
can operate against the state, religion or good 
morals; with the same freedom can every music 
teacher assure papa and mamma, that the new 
sonata contains not one immoral thought. As the 
children advance in years, it is a matter of course 
that they must gradually give up their musical 
practice, since it is hardly the right thing for 
serious men, and women may by it be easily led 
away from the higher duties of society, &e. They 
now only enjoy music passively, causing it to be 
played by their children or by professional artists. 

From a right understanding of the tendency of 
Art it follows of course, that artists—that is, 
those persons who (foolishly enough, certainly !) 
devote their whole lives to a business which 
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serves only for diversion and amusement—are to 
be considered as of a lower class, and only to be 
borne with because they bring into practice the 
miscere utile dulci. No man of sound under- 
standing and ripe experience would think of 
ranking the best artist so high as the industrious 
clerk, nay, as the mechanic who upholstered the 
cushion upon which the judge in his chambers or 
the trader in his office sits, since in this latter 
case the satisfaction of a necessity is the object, 
in the former the only aim is pleasure. When 
therefore one treats an artist in a polite and 
friendly manner, it is but thé result of our high 
culture and good nature, which lead us to treat 
with kindness and favor children and other per- 
sons who amuse us. Many of these unhappy 
enthusiasts awake too late from their dreams and 
actually become more or less crazy about art. 
According to them, art gives men an insight into 
his higher nature, and draws him from the bru- 
talizing influences of his daily routine in common 
life into the Isis-temple, where Nature communes 
with him in sacred, unheard, yet intelligible lan- 
guage. These victims of insanity cherish the 
strangest ideas upon music; they call it the most 
romantic of the arts, its end being the infinite— 
the mysterious Sanscrit of nature, speaking in 
tones, and filling the human heart with an infinite 
longing, and only through it, they say, does man 
understand the lofty song of—the trees, flowers, 
animals, the stones and the waters ! 

The utterly useless tricks of counterpoint, 
which add nothing to the amusement of the 
hearer, and thus fail of reaching the real object 
of music, they call “awe-inspiring mysterious 
combinations,” and go so far as to compare them 
with fantastic wreaths of the mosses, herbs and 
flowers. The talent, or in the words of these 
fools, the genius of music glows, say they, in the 
breast of him who cherishes and studies art, and 
wastes him away in its unquenchable flame, if he 
allows meaner things to cover up or extinguish 
the divine spark. -As to those who, as I began 
by stating, judge correctly of the true tendency 
of Art and especially of Music, they call them 
ignorant blasphemers, who must be forever shut 
out from the sanctuary of our higher nature, and 
thus make public exhibition of their folly. For 
I ask with confidence, who is best off—the officer 
of state, the merchant, living upon his money, 
who eats and drinks well, has his own carriage, 
and whom all men greet with respect, or the 
artist, who just keeps up a miserable existence in 
his fantastic world? True, these fools assert 
that poetic clevation above the common and low 
things of life is a very peculiar matter, and that 
many a deprivation thus becomes a source of 
enjoyment; but I answer, the emperors and 
kings of the mad-house, with crowns of straw 
upon their heads, are also happy ! 

But the best proof that all this is mere stuff 
and nonsense, and that they only talk thus to 
calm their consciences for having neglected the 
useful, is this, that there is scarcely an artist to 
be found who has become such from his own free 
will, nearly all of them being from the lower 
classes, chil@ren of poor and obscure parentage, 
or of artists, they become what they are through 
necessity, opportunity, or hopelessness of any 
good fortune among the really useful classes. 
And this will be the case with these fantastics 
forever. In fact, should it chance that some 
wealthy family of high rank should be so un- 
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happy as to have a child, specially organized 
by nature for art, or who, to use the ridicu- 
lous language of these addleheads, “ bears in 
his heart the divine spark which burns and 
struggles against all opposition,”—should this 
child in fact become crazy for art and an artistic 
life, then a good tutor, by means of a well adapted 
mental training, for instance, by depriving him 
of all fantastic spiritual diet, (poetry, and the so- 
called strong compositions of Mozart, Beethoven, 
&ec.) also by continually repeated representations 
of the subordinate position of every art, and the 
humiliating position of the artist without rank, 
title or wealth—may very easily bring the erring 
young subject into the right path again, so that 
he at last will manifest a proper contempt for 
art and artists; an excellent remedy against such 
eccentricity, which cannot be carried too far. As 
to those poor devils of artists, who have not yet 
fallen into the insanity described above, I think 
I do them a real service when I advise them, as 
a means of escaping in some degree from an 
existence without useful aim or end, to learn and 
practice some easy mechanical employment in 
addition to their art; they will then surely to 
some extent be recognized as useful members of 
the community. A person qualified to judge 
has told me, that I have a hand well adapted 
to the manufacture of slippers, and I am not 
indisposed to betake myself, for the purpose of 
setting a good example, to slipper-maker-master 
Schandler of our town, who is also my godfather. 

In looking over what I have written, I find the 
crazyness of many a musician very happily de- 
picted, and with a secret shudder feel that I am 
in no small degree a partaker in their insanity. 
The devil whispers in my ear, that much of this 
which I so honestly iuteud, may appear to them 
abominable irony; but I affirm again, that all 
my words are directed against you, ye despisers 
of music, who call the edifying singing and piano- 
forte playing of chiidren unprofitable jingle, and 
will listen to music but as a mysterious, sublime 
art, only worthy of them—against you are my 
words aimed, and with strong weapons in my 
hand have I proved to you that music is a noble 
and profitable invention of the illustrious Tubal 
Cain, which amuses men, diverts their thoughts, 
and that it tends to domestic happiness—the 
highest object of every cultivated man—in a 
pleasant and satisfactory manner. 

— 
[From the New York Musical World.]} 
Music in Universities. 

Conceding the desirableness of some musical 
education in our colleges, we are at once met by 
the practical question, How shall it be taught? 
We have our notions in the matter: others will 
doubtless have different ones. Comparison and 
discussion may determine what perhaps is best or 
best worth trying; and we would that public 
attention could be so directed to the subject that 
something practical should be actually done. 

Evidently, the musical cultivation of the scholar 
is not to be that of the artist. He need not dig 
so deep. To the artist his art is to be the very 
breath of his nostrils, of his life; while to the 
scholar, it is to be subordinate to other and _ se- 
verer studies, the ornament and graceful finish of 
his academical education. 

We should not aim to make Musicians. To 
them the Academy of Music and the Conserva- 
toire are open. Nor, on the other hand, would 


we advocate smattering superficiality in the musi- 
cal education of the college. Let the instruction 


be thorough, so far as it goes. Let it be solid, let 
it be true aud earnest. Then may those in whom 








nature has implanted a strong desire to go fur- 
ther, to dig deeper, go to the Conservatoire, to 
the Academy, and give to the well-trained mind 
of the scholar a complete education in Art. 
The academical training will not quench the 
divine spark. May it not be that it shall even 
supply the materials for a stronger and undying 
flame by the more even balance of the intellect- 
ual powers that is attained by extensive and va- 
ried culture? Would not the musician gain by 
having this knowledge added to his artistic edu- 
cation ? 

As the musical culture of the student, there- 
fore, is to be entirely subordinate to his general 
studies, we would not teach the Art as (so far as 
we can learn from books), it is done, or was “ of 
old time,” in English Universities. We would 
have none of those pedantic acquisitions that 
were then required of the candidate for musical 
degrees. We would not catechise him in the 
theories of Boethius, nor would we have him able 
to write an anthem in five real parts, fit to be 
performed in public, “ tam vocibus quam instru- 
mentis etiam musicis,” as was the case in former 
times. In England, of late years, however, so 
far as we can ascertain, the musical education in 
the universities has fallen into neglect. The 
foundations of the professorships are there, 
but the professors exert no living influence, and 
are of little consideration among their brethren 
who teach the humanities and sciences that are 
in higher repute. : 

In our colleges we teach the application of 
science to the useful arts, but we do not make 
machinists. The professor in this department 
does not pretend to do this. He gives his classes 
an outline of the great elementary fundamental 
principles of mechanical science. If his students 
will know more than this, if they would build 
locomotives or cotton looms, they must go to the 
machine shop, and place themselves amid the 
ponderous clang of the triphammers, and the 
whirl and hiss of the steam engine; they must 
lay down their books at times, and take up the 
cold chisel and the file. 

The powerful intellect, and the searching com- 
putations of a Peirce may give to the world the 
description of the formation and materials of the 
rings of Saturn, or the laws that govern the form 
of great continents ; Agassiz may tell us the order 
of creation and of the races of men, but their 
students do not learn such things of them. The 
great mathematician teaches them that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles. 
The great naturalist counts the vertebrae of the 
skeleton of a cat, or shows them a fish swimming 
ina milk pan. They teach these simplest ele- 
ments—the A B C of their sciences. They are 
training their thousand students to use science 
for the common purposes of life. But probably 
not one of this thousand will ever soar in the 
higher flight to which the masters have ascended. 

So, we do not hope to rear young Handels 
and Beethovens in our colleges. They are the 
men who come centuries apart, it may be, whom 
Nature herself raises up in the fulness of time. 
But we want to give a general though not super- 
ficial acquaintance with the principles of the Art, 
to give, so far as may be, some practical know- 
ledge of its processes to those who are capable to 
receive it, some knowledge of the history of the 
Art, and of the lives and works of its great men 
—to kindle some enthusiasm and love for the Art 
itself, to all. 

This is to be the work of the Professor, of 
whom, perhaps, and of whose duties, we may 
speak hereafter. yr 





(From the London Musical World.) 
Fourth Letter from Ferdinand Hiller. 


Tae MusicaL FestivaAt AT AIx-LA-CHAPELLE. 


The Artists’ Concert — The Mdnnergesang-Verein — 
Social. 

Why have people all agreed in naming the 
third concert, the concert of solo performances, at 
our musical festivals, the Artists’ Concert! Are 
not artists concerned to a far greater extent at the 


other performances, and do they not especially 
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interest themselves for the first two evenings? It 
ought to be called the Public’s Concert, since it is 
that concert which generally attracts the greatest 
crowd of listeners, to whom variety is more 
acceptable than quantity, and difference than 
uniformity, apart from the interest taken in 
virtuosity, which for all eternity will always 
preponderate in our art. The Artists’ Concert, 
since it is to be so called, was very well arranged 
at this year’s festival, although (for when is it not 
the case in this world) far from being perfection. 
It commenced with one of Mendelssohn’s weaker 
sang the overture to Ruy Blas. I recol- 
ect Mendelssohn’s playing this composition to 
Liszt and myself a short time after it was finished, 
and, what was not usually his custom, making a 
short prefatory speech, in which he informed us 
how he had written the work in a few days for a 
benefit of the Pension Fund, to oblige the Leipzig 
orchestra. Liszt was of opinion that “the time 
had nothing to do with the matter” an assertion 
which, however true it sounds, does not always 
hold good. Mendelssohn, by the way, did not 
publish the overture himself; it did not appear 
until after his death, and, although it was right 
not to deprive the public of it, this reserve on the 
part of the composer is peculiarly worthy of 
attention. 

With regard to the performance of the work in 
Aix-la-Chapelle, I may describe it pretty accu- 
rately by referring to what I said when speaking 
of Schubert’s Symphony. It was followed by an 
alto aria, “ Sehnsucht,” composed by a young 
Dutch musician, R. Hol, and sung by his pleasing 
countrywoman from Amsterdam. It contains 
warm feeling, and a great deal of real musical 
invention; it was given by the fair vocalist, for 
whose voice it is well suited, with far more self- 
possession and freedom than she displayed in the 
earlier concerts. The adagio appeared somewhat 
spun out; whether it really was so, or whether it 
was taken too slowly, I do not venture to decide. 
It was, by the way, very badly accompanied, and 
there was a whole multitude of errors, which 
struck every one, in the parts intrusted to the 
wind-instruments. Herr Singer, Concertmeister 
from Weimar, a young virtuoso, who has, espe- 
cially of late years, achieved great success, 
executed Beethoven’s well-known violin concerto 
—so divinely beautiful, particularly in the first 
two movemeits. It struck me that Herr Singer 
did not play, this evening, with that abandon 
required by Beethoven’s work, which, by the way, 
after Joachim’s conception and execution of it, 
has become a very diflicult task for every violinist. 
Herr Singer was certain, sure, and finished— 
proving himself an excellent violinist—but he 
exhibited less warmth than I could have desired, 
both for his own sake and for ours: this, however, 
did not prevent a large amount of applause from 
being bestowed on him. It is to be hoped that, 
on some other occasion, we shall become more 
nearly and better acquainted with him. 

With a small cantata, written in the purest and 
almost Mozartian style, for a tenor with chorus, by 
Cherubini, Herr Gobbels, of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
achieved a triumph which must greatly encourage 
him. This young man’s‘fine voice, and his simple, 
unvarnished style, especially in the second part of 
the air, were displayed to the greatest advantage. 
If Herr Gobbels (who, since last summer, has 
been a pupil of our Rhenish School of Music, and 
more particularly of Herr Reinthaler), devotes 
himself some time longer to his studies, and 
strictly subordinates the social to the artistic side 
of the musical career which will then begin for 
him, he has a fine future before him. Hans von 
Biilow, Liszt’s favorite pupil, who was preceded 
by a considerable amount of reputation from 
Berlin, fully justified that reputation. He is, 
evidently, a very able virtuoso, although his 
master’s concerto did not afford him an oppor- 
tunity of showing himself under any very varied 
aspect. Perfectly developed technical skill, a full, 
round touch, great quietness and certainty, were 
the qualities which, above all others, struck the 
audience this evening. The composition of the 
concerto did not find the least echo in the breasts 
either of laymen or musicians. There may be 
clever touches in it, just as the first principal 





motive is characteristic enough, but the impression 
produced by the whole is totally inharmonious, 
and the second tempo, recurring towards the end, 


obtains, from the continuous accompaniment of | 


triangles and cymbals, a certain character, which 
I hesitate describing more particularly in spite of 
all the freedom with which I pen these lines. The 

ublic who, generally speaking, took a lively 
interest in Liszt, did not appear capable of making 
up their minds to seize the opportunity, the only 
one during the evening, of bestowing on him 
willing applause. 

The second part commenced with the overture 
to Tannhiuser. However much may be said 
against this composition, no one will ever think of 
denying the talent with which the various pieces 
of the opera are arranged in it, or, especially, the 
effect of the broadly-imagined conclusion. <A 
more detailed musical analysis would not be in 
place here, but I cannot refrain from the observa- 
tion that it is to me incomprehensible why Wagner 
has appropriated such an overwhelming space in 
the overture to demonically nervous sensual 
gratification, while he does not allow the opposite 
feeling, so strongly marked in the opera, by 
Elizabeth and Wolfgang, to be perceptible. The 
matter of Tannhduser (1am speaking of the opera) 
is not exhausted with the Venusberg and the pious 
pilgrimages, but where, in the overture, is there 
anything to remind you of “der Liebe reinstes 
Wesen ?” 

This, however, is Wagner’s business. The 
execution, for which Liszt is said (I was not 
present myself) to have paved the way with 
especial energy at the rehearsal, was strong and 
fiery, but, in spite of the presence of the com- 
poser’s alter ego, exceedingly monotonous, and I 
anticipated more from it. The applause was 
tumultuous, but did not come up.to the expecta- 
tions of those who had been at the rehearsal in 
the morning. 

The profoundly feeling air (in A) from Gluck’s 
Iphigenia was sung by Herr Schneider with such 
warmth, that it was here and there feared he 
might overdo it. But he always remained within 
the limit, so easily overstept. which separates truth 
of expression from exaggeration, and which, 
especially in the case of this music, must always 
be most strictly observed. Herr Schneider gained 
great and merited applause. Mme. von Milde 
then sang the air (“ Abscheulicher”) from Fidelio. 
If I am not totally deceived, the impression she 
created was the most powerful that had been 
produced in the course of the entire festival—as 
people say, she hit the target right in the bull’s-eye 
and carried off the prize. It would only be by 
the aid of a more magnificent voice that any other 
singer, supposing her conception to be equal, could 
surpass her; as far as her style of execution, or 
rather her pure re-production of Beethoven's 
glowing tones, she sg to me at least, 
altogether unsurpassable. 

The concert concluded with Handel’s “ Halle- 
lujah,” which, as Liszt on this occasion allowed 
things to take their own course, stood out far more 
strongly and better than on Sunday. 

On Wednesday morning there was a matinée, 
at which I regret I was unable to be present. 
Mme. von Milde, Singer, Biilow, and Mme. Pohl, 
were engaged in it. With regard to the latter 
lady, I must supply an omission in my account— 
namely: that, by her certain and musical style, 
she did full justice to the harp solos in “ Des 
Stingers Fluch;” as a matter of course, no great 
triumph of virtuosity was to be achieved, and 
neither the composer nor the fair performer 
intended that it should be. 

We know that, for a long time, male chorus 
singing has been cultivated, at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
with peculiar partiality and with great success. 
I had an opportunity of convincing myself of 
this, since, on the evening before Whitsuntide, 
the Liedertafel assembled under its director, 
Herr Weniggmann, while, on the following after- 
noon, the Concordia, under the direction of Herr 
Acken, kept, so to speak, open house. Both 
associations contain strong, agreeable voices ; and 
most of the compositions I heard were sung with 
great precision and delicate attention to light 
and shade. If I avoid assigning’one of these asso- 





ciations precedence over the other, I have good rea- 
sons for so doing. The courage of every mortal 
man has its limits—once arrived at the domain of 
the Miinnergesang- Vereine, mine ceases to exist. 
During tke sitting of the Liedertafel which was 
embellished by the presence of some most fair 
and lovely listeners, Herr von Bronsart, a pupil 
of Liszt, played with a great deal of bravura, and 
amidst much applause, a Rhapsody of the latter's. 
At the matinée of the Concordia (where, also, 
there were a great many handsome women pre- 
sent) Herr erformed a poetical “ Welcome” 
with a great E68, ye warmth and general appro- 
bation. This brings me to the social doings 
during the days of the Festival, which were rather 
lively. I belonged to the Ruellensianers, and 
did not go much into other localities. At the 
mid-day, or rather afternoon meal, as well as of 
an evening, after the concerts, we led a very 
agreedble life, with a highly respectable amount 
of feasting, laughing, drinking, and now and then, 
I will not deny, with a little complaining, though 
neither of the wine nor the attendance. 

Of foreigners, the Belgians and Dutch mus- 
tered in the largest number, but Englishmen, 
piano-forte players, musical directors, and, in a 
word, almost all nations were represented. ‘There 
was a tolerably complete mustering of our leading 
Rhenish musicians—and, with regard to more 
distant places, Mangold had come from Darm- 
stadt, and Schmitt from Schwerin. Professor 
Heimsoeth, of Bonn, was a passionate attendant 
at rehearsals; but we had to regret the absence 
of Professor Jahn, who had accustomed us, during 
the last two musical festivals, to his agreeable 
presence. 

When, in addition to this, I shall have informed 
vou, which, however, you have previously pre- 
sumed, that all the members of the Committee, 
with perfect abnegation of self, undertook all 
sorts of kind offices; that there was, especially 
to the grand rehearsals, a most extraordinary 
rush on the part of the public, and that, judging 
from appearances, at least, there was every hope 
that the Festival would be more satisfactory in 
its financial than in its musical results, I think— 
that I have still forgotten a great deal. But Iam 
completely worn out; never in my life, I believe, 
did I write so much in one breath. Besides, I 
have to prepare myself for my journey to Mann- 
heim. How shall I fare there, I wonder? At 
any rate, if I fare badly, 1 have, by these letters, 
deserved no better, and that is a great consola- 
tion; for, in my opinion, it is far less hard to 
suffer when you are guilty than when you are 
innocent. 

At all events, most honored sir, give me your 
journalistic blessing to take with me on my Jour- 
ney—it will certainly bring nfe luck! 

Yours, ever truly, Frerpivanp HILier. 
Cologne, 6th June, 1857. 








For Dwight’s Journal of Music, 


Memoranda of Western Travel. 


ONALASCA, EIGHT MILES ABOVE 
La Crossz, WISCONSIN. 


I sit at an unpainted pine table in a shanty on 
a swell of land ten rods from the Black river, 
which joins the Mississippi five miles below. The 
shanty is in an “oak opening,” that is, as the 
occupant defines it, “ scattering oaks with little 
underbrush, on prairie land.” At a little distance 
these oak openings look like old New England 
orchards. Some of these oaks overhang the 
shanty, the builder with unusual kindness cutting 
a place through his shed for one, instead of cut- 
ting it down. Beyond the Black river, which is 
here about four hundred feet wide, is a level 
green island, about six miles long and two and a 
half miles wide, formed by the Black river and a 
“slew” up from the Mississippi, whose course is 
indicated by the bluff on its right bank. It is 
about four miles distant. Walking out for only 
ten rods, my way is lined with prairie flowers, 


harebells and columbines. I start up wild 
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pigeons, and the brown thrush, so shy with us, 
and with the most perfect of wood-notes, lets me 
look at her sober-suited but beautiful plumage at 
only twenty feet distance. In the trees over the 
shanty the blackbirds from the woods join the 
robins from the open land. These with other 
birds would almost wake one from sleep. 

The West is just what I expected to find it. 
It is a paradise for farmers, but there is very 
little, although that little is remarkable, to gratify 
an artist. I have seen four noble things since 
I left Niagara:—Lake Erie, a rolling prairie 
bounded by the horizon, the Mississippi, and the 
bluffs which shut it in like walls from Southern 
Towa to near St. Paul. Having seen one prairie 
one has virtually seen all, and, consequently, 
nearly the whole of what farmers call “the West.” 
One panoramic picture of the bluffs for a mile 
above Dubuque, paints them for three hundred 
miles above it, and through these fine but mono- 
tonous bluffs one cannot get a glimpse into the 
country beyond. From St. Anthony’s Falls up, I 
am told, the scenery is much more varied and 
picturesque, for in about that latitude the granite 
formation commences. 

Three days ago I was at Niagara, which I have 

often visited. The ever fresh and young rapids 
swept on as joyously, and the green on the peril- 
ous edge of the main fall was as wonderful as 
ever. The first thing and the last thing in visit- 
ing Niagara is to banish all nonsense, whether it 
be the sentimentalism of the girl, or the mere 
Jancies of the poet. One should sit down before 
it honestly and simply, neither “ pumping up” 
emotion nor falling into the “clothing upon” 
habit of oriental poetry,—but waiting quietly, 
with healthy, sensuous enjoyment, to be subdued 
instead of trying to subdue. Who ever knew 
anything of a symphony of Beethoven, until, 
rejecting all theoretic or sentimental interpreta- 
tion, he came to honest and wholesome apprehen- 
sion and enjoyment, and thus finally the mind 
gave it unity and relation? It is thus only that 
“the sounding cataract haunts one like a passion.” 
It is thus only that it may come at last to “ stand 
up unto the stars and shake scorn on the jewelled 
locks of night!” Iam almost tempted to say at 
Niagara to persons sensible if not prosaic at home, 
but here talking of delight they do not feel: 
“This is nothing but water. It is clear, and 
when ‘craftily qualified, good to drink. There 
is a great deal of it. It is, as parson , just 
returned from it, once said in a sermon, ‘half a 
mile wide and several feet deep.’ It is perfectly 
unconscious, and of course isn’t in any passion 
or poetic ecstacy whatever. But how good to 
look at it is. What comfort one takes in it. How 
grateful to the face the moisture is, and how 
grateful to the eye those colors are. Watch the 
water after it has just taken its leap from that 
green edge, and see how that outer clinging foam 
is separated by the air of the descent and springs 
up like smoke. How stunned the water is by the 
fall, and how calm it is there a little lower down. 
—Why, this is almost as good as a sunrise!” 

To speak more seriously I should say, (to use, 
perhaps, the commonplaces of transcendentalism,) 
that the healthy mind refuses to be suddenly awe- 
struck by what is grandest in nature,—that it 
meets with Indian-like calmness her grandest 
works as the simplest and most natural—that the 
grand in nature is but the “ complement extern” 





of the grander phases of thought. Standing at | 





Niagara one does not wonder that Shelley used 
thought and emotion- as illustrations of nature 
instead of the converse and more common method. 
The highest recognition and enjoyment of nature 
is to meet her greatest works at first sight as old 
friends. I shall never forget that when Webster’s 
great eyes first opened like the dawn on mine, I 
wondered where I had seen them before—so 
much grander were they than merely new or 
strange. Whatever is elementally great in na- 
ture, art or literature, only introduces us more 
completely to ourselves. * 





The Lover of Music to his Piano-Forte. 

Oh friend, whom glad or grave we seek, 
Heav’n-holding shrine! 

I ope thee, touch thee, hear thee speak, 
And peace is mine. 

No fairy casket full of bliss, 
Out-values thee; 

Love only, waken’d with a kiss, 
More sweet may be. 

To thee, when our full hearts o’erflow 
In griefs or joys, 

Unspeakable emotions owe 
A fitting voice: 

Mirth flies to thee, and Love’s unrest, 
And Memory dear, 

And Sorrow, with his tighten’d breast, 
Comes for a tear. 

Oh, since few joys of human mould 
Thus wait us still, 

Thrice bless’d be thine, thou gentle fold 
Of peace at will. 

No change, no sullenness, no cheat, 
In thee we find ; 

Thy saddest voice is ever sweet,— 


Thine answer, kind. 
Lrien Hunt. 


Hine Arts. 
Atheneum Gallery. 

The second exhibition of the Boston Atheneum 
shows a good many new pictures upon the walls, 
among them Allston’s “ Rosalie,” and the “ Visi- 
tation,” by Page, beside many others of merit. 
We wonder that this gallery is not more visited 
by our citizens. In the hottest of summer weather 
it is cool there. Once surmount the lofty stairs, 
and you are among mountains and clouds, and 
saints and angels, with little thought of the brick 
pavements and the dirty streets you have left 
below. Cannot Miss Hosmer’s Beatrice Cenci 
be obtained for exhibition at the Athenzeum be- 
fore going to its destination at St. Louis? It 
would doubtless attract much attention. 

Our Boston artists are busy in this beauti- 
ful season, unparalleled for its verdure and 
luxuriance of foliage, making their studies from 
nature. We have collected some items of the 
whereabouts of many of them. Wheelock, the 
water-color artist, was at the Glen House when 
last heard from, and from all accounts, the 
weather in that vicinity has furnished him with 
a sufficient quantity of material in that line — 
Champney writes that he has hardly done any- 
thing out of doors yet.—Gerry, Griggs and White 
of Boston, and Durand and Richards of New 
York, were at West Campton a week or two 
since. Mr. Gerry is just at present painting the 
the fogs at Mt. Desert—Williams is at Man- 
chester, and is making some fine studies there.— 
Rowse, the artist in black, finds sufficient occu- 
pation since his return from New York to keep 











him in town.—Hinckley has two dogs at Cotton’s 
which are very good.—Shattuck and Colman of 
New York are at Conway. The valley of the 
Pemmigewassett has superseded that of the Saco, 
and the white umbrellas at Conway are getting 
to be among the things that were. 

A project is on foot of having an Exhibition 
of paintings at Lowell in connection with the 
Mechanics’ Fair which opens on the 10th of Sept. 
This is a move in the right direction, and if the 
example should be followed by other cities in our 
neighborhood, the effect of it would be felt. 


Church’s Picture of the Falls of Niagara. 
(From the London Times.) 


We do not know the authority for the anecdote 
of the young American traveler who, boasting of 
his father’s picture gallery, and being asked of 
what masters it contained specimens, answered, 
“Oh, my father’s pictures are all Leonardos and 
Raphaels, except a few Correggios.” 

The Italian picture-dealers can testify to the 
fact that American tourists are among their best 
and greenest customers. There is no investment 
as to which experience is more essentially to be 
bought than pictures; and, at the present stage of 
esthetics in America, there is still a great deal of 
experience to be purchased by transatlantic 
buyers of smoked canvases and elaborately worm- 
eaten panels. Still, John Bull has no right to 
crow too loud over Jonathan on this score. It is 
only of late years that our own picture-buyers have 
begun to learn that modern works of art are a 
safer investment than old ones, however magnifi- 
cently christened; and we cannot believe that 
Yankee shrewdness will be far behind British in 
this respect, when once a school of genuine 
American art has come into existence finding 
themes in the life and nature of the New World. 
The United States long lived on the literature of 
the mother country. But now they are beginning 
to lend as well as borrow. Washington Irving, 
Cooper and Bryant led the way. Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe, Hawthorn, Longfellow, Lowell, and a score 
of minor poets and novelists, have followed, and 
now count almost as many readers in the Old 
World as in the New. P 

As it is with literature, we cannot but hope it 
will soon be with art. American originality and 
grasp are too great to be long confined to the 
fields of industrial or mechanical activity. ‘With 
such a country and such a race we cannot but 
look forward to a new and national development 
of painting also. In sculpture, high honors have 
already been won by Americans. Powers and 
Greenough rank among the first sculptors whom 
Florence has educated, and our own Gibson has 
declared he has nothing to teach Miss Harriet 
Hosmer, a young American lady, whose statue of 
Beatrice Cenci formed one of the most prominent 
ornaments of the sculpture-room at this year’s 
exhibition of the Royal Academy. Butin painting 
—since Allston and Stuart—the United States 
have not boasted any name of more than local 
celebrity. It is true that they have given us 
Newton and Leslie, but they rank as English, and 
not American painters. 

Under these circumstances we note with pecu- 
liar pleasure the arrival in this country of a 
remarkable picture, by an American landscape 
painter, of an American subject—at once the 
grandest and the most defiant of all ordinary 
pictorial power, among the many scenes which 
the New World offers to the artist. 

The painter is Mr. Frederic Edward Church, 
and the subject is Niagara. Few scenes have 
been more often attempted by the pencil, and 
none has hitherto more completely laughed it to 
scorn. But Mr. Church has painted the stupen- 
dous cataract with a quiet courage and a patient 
elaboration, which leave us, for the first time, 
satisfied that even this awful reality is not beyond 
the range of human imitation. 

Mr. Church’s picture is an oblong of some 
seven or eight feet by three and a half, if our eye 
have not deceived us. The view is taken from 
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the Canadian side, a little above Table Rock, and 
if includes the whole sweep of the Horseshoe 
Fall, to the corner of Goat Island. There is no 
foreground or shore. The spectator looks right 
along the Canadian rapids, as their swirls converge 
for the tremendous leap. A shattered tree trunk 
is caught in the opposing eddies, which churn and 
chafe into foam over the layers of brown rock, 
the sun light striking their edges into transparent 
green where they fling themselves over the lips of 
the ledges, in their hurrying course to the plunge 
of the mighty river. About the centre of the 
picture the bend of the barrier enables us to watch 
the downward leap of the river, not in a sheet, 
but in innumerable cascades from every projecting 
point, shivered into fine fringes of foam, and losing 
themselves in the spray to which the mass of water 
is churned by its fall. Across the wet air of this 
spray cloud the rainbow flings its prismatie arch. 
Beyond we see the distant lines of foam that 
mark the rapids, and further still the terraces of 
the Chippewa shore flushed with the rich hues of 
American autumnal forest. The time is toward 
evening. A few streaks of purple cloud break 
the calm expanse of golden sky. The charac- 
teristic merit of the picture:is sober truth. It 
bears throughout unmistakable evidence of the 
most close and successful study. To paint running 
water is always difficult. But when the running 
water is the expanse of a mighty river, broken 
into countless eddies by rock ledges, and hurrying 
to such a fall, it may well be conceived what labor 
has been necessary to apprehend the bewildering 
fact, what patient mastery to represent them, so 
as to leave the spectator impressed, as by the 
presence of the stupendous reality, with the 
abstraction of motion and sound. 





American Women Artists. 
[Letter from Rome, in the Philadelphia Inquirer.] 


Miss Hosmer has been engaged during the 
winter, in modelling a monument to a young 
French girl, to be placed in the church of Sta 
Andrea delle Frate. 

The sleeping Beatrice, which has received great 
praise, has left the studio. It is said it will be 
exhibited in London previous to its departure for 
St. Louis, its ultimate destination. It is stated 
that the jailor upon entering the cell on the 
morning of her execution, found her sweetly 
sleeping—the artist has chosen that moment— 
fallen negligently upon her couch,- her hand 
clasping a rosary, she sleeps. The head-dress, the 
face of Guido’s ‘nimftable picture, identify the 
sleeping form before us with the fair girl whose 
youth, whose beauty, whose death, shrined as they 
have been by the genius of poet and painter, 
render us oblivious to her imputed crime. 

How posterity reverses and revenges the judg- 
ment of tribunals, the verdict of executioners! 
To this girl, judged worthy of a felon’s death, the 
scaffold of shame has become but a pedestal of 

lory. Her name is a synonym for suffering 
innocence, the type of a sorrowing beauty which, 
appealing to our sympathies, wins our unconscious 
homage. 

Miss Hosmer’s other works are a sitting statue 
of none, the deserted wife of the Shepherd 
Paris, and a Puck mounted on his toad-stool 
throae. She has accomplished for this fancy of 
Shakspeare what Sir Joshua Reynolds did in 

ainting. Miss Hosmer enjoys rare opportunities 
in the teaching of Gibson, whose studio she shares. 

Miss Landor, of Salem, Mass., has been pre- 
vented by sickness from accomplishing much, but 
she has had the benefit of Crawford's advice and 
criticism in her studies. She is now modelling an 
Evangeline, which promises to be very superior, 
and will doubtless, when completed, secure to the 
artist that esteem and homage which is paid to the 
evidence of successful achievement. The sad 
heroine of Longfellow’s touching story is repre- 
sented as having thrown herself by the side of a 
little stream, and weary with wandering, fallen 
asleep. The position is graceful and easy, the 
little bundle fallen from her hand indicates the 
wanderer, while the sorrowing, longing look 
expressed upon her fair features, even in sleep, is 
the very ideal of the faithful girl whose trusting 








love never faltered through all the long years of 
separation and suffering. The figure is two-thirds 
the size of life. Those who desire to obtain a 
pleasing piece of statuary, and at the same time 
to encourage a youthful artist, should remember 
this embodiment of the fairest creation of our 
favorite poet. 





[From the N. Y. Evening Post.] 

Art INTELLIGENCE.—Most of our artists are 
out of town, seeing how the sunlight falls on the 
Adirondacks, the Alleghanies, the Blue Ridges, 
the Catskills, the White Mountains, Kinneo, 
Moosehead, Mount Desert, and Katahdin, and 
withal filling their portfolios. Church, whose 
Niagara, now in England, is highly praised by 
the London Times of the 7th, is still in South 
America, taking the lines of forest, mountain and 
waterfall there. James Baker we hear of among 
the Adirondacks. Oddie is at home. His studio 
is adorned just now with a number of beautiful 
Hudson landscapes, in cabinet size. One, of 
Tappan sea, an oval, is a gem’ which we coveted, 
but did not carry away. 

Of the three artists to whom Mr. J. M. Wright, 
of this city, gave his well known order—to 
Huntington, to paint the groups of literary men, 
to Baker, the artists, and to Rossiter, the mer- 
chants—the first-named is still in England. Some 
of his studies for the picture, sketches of portraits, 
are to be seen in his studio. Baker and Rossiter 
are in town. Elliot is in New York. Bogle, 
whose portraits are so much esteemed, is busy at 
his rooms. 

At Taggart’s, some days since, we saw a picture 
—we forgot how it was called, either the Fair 
Penitent or Ji Penseroso—in which he has pro- 
duced those fine effects in color, which, though 
not so widely known as the qualities and points of 
some of his elder brethren, has given his pencil a 
reputation, well and hardly won, of which he is 
now reaping the advantage. 

Mr. Wright, the same mentioned above, has 
bought for $10,000 Rosa Bonheur’s celebrated 
picture, the Horse Fair, and is to bring it out to 
this country. This picture took the first prize at 
the Great Exhibition at Paris. Rosa Bonheur is 
held in France the first living artist of animals, 
and even some of the English place her ahead of 
their favorite Landseer. The picture will be 
received in about six weeks, and will be on 
exhibition awhile at Williams, Stevens & Wil- 
liams, Broadway. An etching from it, designed 
and etched by Thomas Landseer, may now be 
seen there. We noticed at the same place some 
new architecture and sea views in photograph by 
foreign artists, finer, we think, than any previous 
importation. Somehow, either from the superior 
architecture, or something else, the foreign pho- 
tographs of buildings and landscapes surpass ours 
as yet. But ours are improving fast. 

Darley is at his home in Philadelphia, hard at 
work upon what he designs shall be one of the 
crowning labors of his life—the illustration of 
Cooper. ‘The thirty-two tales of the great 
American novelist, are about to be published by 
Stringer & Townsend, in square duodecimo, at 
$1,50 each. ‘Two illustrations by Darley will be 
given in each volume. This is a work of great 
labor on the part of the artist. The views which 
we have seen, are distinguished not only from 
their force and spirit, but by careful accuracy of 
costume and place. The work will be worth to 
him all the labor it costs, and will connect his 
name with that of Cooper for all time. He has 
also contributed two sketches to Mr. Herbert’s 
(Frank Forester’s) book on the “ Horse,” soon to 
be published in two volumes, octavo, by Stringer 
& ‘Townsend. This book, to be sold at $10 00, 
will be full of portraits of the most celebrated 
horses in the world, and otherwise will constitute 
a perfect “ equine encyclopedia.” 





STaTuE or Joun ApAms.—The proprietors 
of Mount Auburn Cemetery will be gratified to 
learn that the statue of John Adams, by Randolph 
Rogers, the distinguished American sculptor, has 
been completed at Rome and shipped for this city, 
where it may be expected to arrive in the course 





of a few weeks. The other statues are in a state 
of great forwardness. In consequence of the 
lamented illness of Mr. Crawford, the statue of 
James Otis may be delayed, but it may neverthe- 
less be regarded as sure of completion, the design 
and plaster model having been finished by that 
artist, and placed in the hands of the marble- 
workers some time before his attack of illness— 
Boston Advertiser, Aug. 18. 
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Many of our readers are doubtless scattered all 
abroad over the land in this beautiful midsummer 
weather, enjoying by the sea-shore, among the 
mountains, or beyond the sea, the various delights 
of a season unparalleled for the beauty of Nature, 
gathering strength of body and of heart for the 
severer labors of another year. We who are left 
at home, will this week follow them, in the spirit, 
(if not in the body,) in their travels, and endeavor 
to share in their pleasures. We have tracked 
them every where, the artists at their patient 
labors, the lover of Nature in the far West and 
at the foot of Niagara, the pilgrim beyond the 
sea, beneath the solemn arches of Westminster 
Abbey, and we gladly receive tidings of them all, 
hoping that ere long we, too, shall have our tale 
to tell. The city offers us nothing new, and it 
may not be unprofitable to turn away from it to 
other scenes. 


Leaves from my Note-Book. 


After a visit to the Houses of Parliament, I 
crossed to Westminster Abbey. There chanced 
to be a concert in progress, given in aid of a fund 
for superannuated musicians. A real concert 
would not be allowed in a consecrated building ; 
but the scruples of the ecclesiastics were met by 
interspersing a larger proportion of music than 
usual in the regular morning service. The lesson 
was read by a priest, wearing a red hood upon the 
back of his white surplice. He had a low fore- 
head, and a full, rosy face. The Word of God 
never seems to come with much grace from men 
possessing such natures as his; one cannot avoid 
thinking that they must have enough to do to 
attend to their own sins and temptations. Though, 
on the other hand, if a man were to be one of the 
lights of the world, set up as in a candlestick, 
perhaps a few extra layers of fat would not be 
amiss. The creed and most of the prayers were 
droned —(intoned is the term used)—chanted, 
with a nasal twang, and without the pretence of 
articulating the words, on a single note, and un- 
accompanied, and only relieved by the full chord 
upon the recurring “ Amen.” In a long sentence 
the terebration was torture to the ear; the sound 
of a hive of bees in swarming, or the endless 
drone of a bagpipe, or of the “picker” in a 
cotton mill, would be sweet music in compar- 
ison. : 

The performances of the choir were worthy of 
all praise. One hundred and twenty voices had 
been selected from twenty of the best cathedral 
choirs in all England. The music was from the 
compositions of Purcell, Farrant, Dr. Croft, Han- 
del and others, including a very beautiful anthem, 
with Mendelssohn-ish harmony, by Rev. Sir F. 
Ouseley, the present professor of music at Oxford. 
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It was the flower of English music set forth by 
the flower of English singers. The effect was 
very much like that of Mr. Cutler’s admirable 
choir, whose concerts at Tremont Temple last 
winter gave so much pleasure to all lovers of 
good church music. 

But the Abbey itself, how it magnified every 
effect, and intensified every emotion ! ‘The whole 
vast space seemed to be full of music, as with a 
tangible presence ; and every chapel, arch and 
recess sent back an ever increasing volume of 
sound. Iam not used to the melting mood, but 
Iam not ashamed to say that more than once 
the tears filled my eyes as the rush of emotion 
swept over me. The associations of the place 
were of themselves overpowering ; an unutterable 
awe fell upon me from the lofty arches. As I 
leaned upon the tomb of Chaucer, the spirits of 
the dead seemed to surround me. There was 
Milton, a serene listener, with the tones of his 
father’s organ in his memory. Dryden was medi- 
tating a new ode for St. Cecilia. And Handel 
stood leaning forward, not ill pleased to hear, and 
perhaps to join in his own immortal “ Hallelujah” 
at the close. 

The service over, the vergers with the aid of 
the police soon cleared the aisles, and I was 
obliged to defer my pilgrimage among the shrines 
until another day. 


The Crystal Palace has been erected with new 
splendor at Sydenham. It stands upon an emi- 
nence, flanked by lofty towers on each wing, and 
commanding an extensive prospect both of the 
crowded city and of the exquisitely beautiful 
country. The palace is worth a trip across the 
Atlantic to see. Its vast extent and the sym- 
metrical arrangement of its parts strike the mind 
with wonder. Since the age that produced the 
Gothic churches no new architectural idea has 
been set forth that can be compared with this. 
The grounds in front are laid out in the form of 
a quadrangle, two sides of which are faced by 
the palace and the long entrance gallery. The 
gardening has been commenced on a grand scale, 
and the flowers even now are abundant, and of 
all rare and beautiful varieties. The air is full 
of fragrance. Within, also, the beauty of nature 
comes to the aid of art, for plants are every 
where; they depend from the walls in emerald 
veils; they twine about the slender columns; 


‘and while they give grace to the otherwise sharp 


outlines, they relieve the eyes, which would be 
pained by excess of light. 

I do not attempt to speak of the Palace asa 
Museum of Art and Science. I must leave the 
galleries of painting and sculpture; the various 
courts in which the results of the civilization of 
all nations are shown; the specimens of mechanism 
and skill of the present day. Nor can I describe 
the sculptured monsters—ichthyosaurus or plesio- 
saurus— which in the lake and island show the 
footprints of the Creator in the antediluvian 
world. Of some accomplished man it was said 
that to know him was a liberal education. And 
surely the visitor who sees understandingly the 
vast and methodical collections in this palace has 
learned all that the universities can teach. 

This day was the last of the great Musical Festi- 
val. The oratorio was Handel’s “ Israel in Egypt.” 
On the two preceding féte days the number of 
persons present was about 12,000; on this occa- 
sion there were 17,000. When it is considered 





that the lowest price of admission (in addition to 
three shillings for railway fare) was 10s. 6d., 
($2.50,) and for reserved seats one and two 
guineas, ($5 and $10,) it is safe to say that no 
other city in the world could have furnished such 
an audience. At such prices the festival would 
have been a failure anywhere else. 

There was hardly sufficient ventilation ; it was 
hot enough to ripen Black Hamburgh clusters, or 
the pine-apples which a week before I saw grow- 
ing so temptingly golden for the Marquis of West- 
minster. We were human plants in a conserva- 
tory. The only consolation came in the shape of 
ices and slender bottles of sherry (benevolently 
watered so as to, guard against undue hilarity). 
The audience were in good temper, and the order 
and decorum were truly wonderful, considering 
the crowd. 

From the great size of the chorus, 2,500 voices, 
I had perhaps anticipated too much. The memory 
of the Boston festival was fresh, ‘but I supposed 
that this stupendous choir with the orchestra of 
600 performers and with the colossal organ, would 
give an impression far beyond any I had ever 
received. The effect of choral music, however, 
is always to be judged by the space to be filled. 
The one hundred and twenty singers in West- 
minster Abbey, the day previous, made a greater 
impression upon the ear than this whole army. 
The choruses in the “ Messiah” in our Music Hall 
seemed to have double the volume. Shut your 
eyes in the Crystal Palace and the sound seemed 
to come from a great distance, as though it were 
the music of a church heard in another street on 
a still evening. But look around over the acres 
of space covered with human heads,—or up at 
the lofty roof and down the long aisles through 
which the sound swelled and echoed, and the mind 
received quite a different idea. As the concert 
went on the power and grandeur of the perform- 
ance grew upon me every moment. The solos 
we mostly lost: it was like trying to catch the 
voice of a friend shouting to you from a hill half 
a mile away. The outlines of the melodies could 
be distinguished (by the aid of the printed score) 
but the quality of tone, and the style of execution 
could only be guessed at. Sims Reeves was heard 
in The enemy said I will pursue, I’ll overtake ; 
and much against his will he was compelled to 
repeat it. Clara Novello made her powerful voice 
felt in For he hath triumphed gloriously, Miss 
Dolby has a fine voice and one of great volume, 
but she was heard with difficulty. The ponderous 
organ of Herr Formes, too, was far less effective 
than I had hoped. 

But the choruses were magnificent; they were 
sung with a unity and precision that was remark- 
able; each part was as clearly defined as though 
the choir were one of the ordinary size. In this 
composition Handel has shown his greatest power: 
The subject allows of no prettinesses, and there is 
hardly a pleasing popular melody in the oratorio. 
With stern fidelity the composer follows the 
successive plagues and closes with the triumph 
over the drowned Egyptians. The choruses have 
the rugged grandeur of a chain of mountains— 
abysses overhung by cedar and yew, precipitous 
walls of granite, crowned with everlasting snow. 
Nothing so dramatic in the form of music has ever 
been presented to the world. My nerves were 
thrilled as by shocks from a battery. The 
“darkness that might be felt,” the wails for the 
first born, and the whelming of “the horse and 





his rider” were appalling. When the hosts 
“ sank to the bottom like a stone,” and “ not one 
was left, not one, not one,” the silence in the 
pauses was like that of the tomb. 

The only thing that disturbed the balance of 
harmony was the tremendous volume of the 
organ, which when its full power was employed 
easily overpowered the whole force of singers 
and orchestra. In some fortissimo passages its 
billowy waves swelled and rolled over the multi- 
tude of voices, as the sea closed over the army of 
Pharaoh. 

The performances were closed by singing the 
national anthem, “ God save the Queen.” The 
stanzas were first sung as solos by Mme. Novello, 
Sims Reeves and Herr Formes, then each was 
repeated in chorus. It was as sublime as a thun- 
der storm. Cheers filled the air, and handker- 
chiefs waved in loyal enthusiasm. 

The Queen and court attended one of these 
festivals—to hear the “ Messiah,” you may sup- 
pose, or “Israel in Egypt,” the composer’s mas- 
terpiece ? No, it was “Judas Maccabeus,” an 
inferior work. Handel composed this in honor 
of the Duke of Cumberland upon his return from 
suppressing an insurrection; in this expedition 
the * conquering hero” showed a cruelty so severe 
and unnecessary, that his name has become infa- 
mous. But the music was at once popular with 
the court, and it has always been fashionable 
since that time. 

The Jews in London always turn out in great 
force to hear the Old Testament oratorios of 
Handel. The music that illustrates their history 
belongs to them as an inheritance. I saw a party 
not far from where I was sitting; their eyes glis- 
tened and their heads kept time proudly when 
the majestic chorus, For he hath triumphed glo- 
riously, was performed. It was their triumph ; 
it was for them that the horse and his rider were 
drowned in the depths of the sea. Their faces 
kindled with another light, however, when men- 
tion was made of the spoil, the gold and silver 
which were carried away. Noses grew more 
hooked, and eyes sparkled as from the reflection 
of jewels. It was their gain; it was only the 
enemy that was despoiled. I fancied they would 
have been glad to ticket the plunder on pawn. 

* * * * * x * 


UNTERWALD. 


Letter from Signor Guidi. 

Signor Gurp1’s name is associated by many of us 
with very pleasant recollections of the early days of 
Italian opera in this city, and very many will be 
glad to see over his own signature the contradiction 
of the report of his decease, while they will sympa- 
thize with him in his misfortunes and affiictions. 
We know nothing of the charges to which he refers, 
but are glad to afford him this opportunity of refuting 
them, trusting that it will be found amply sufficient. 

CINCINNATI, AvG. 21, 1857. 

Mr. Dwicut :—Dear Sir,—Domestiec duties and the 
sad misfortune of the loss of one of my children have 
prevented me from writing a few lines to you request- 





_ing the favor of giving them a place in your Journal. 


They are merely intended to exonerate my character 
from the stain which the mysterious events of the few 
past months may lead my friends to conjecture. 

The first public statement was that I had come into 
possession of some $10,000, left by a deceased relative. 
Next my departure for Europe; while a few days 
afterward the papers of Chicago mentioned my arrival 
and appearance in public with the intention to locate 
there. This statement must have surprised some 
persons, especially the congregation of Grace church, 
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where I had contracted an engagement of a year, and 
from whom I had received such generous assistance. 
Had a letter which I sent to a New York editor been 
inserted in his paper, the mystery would have been 
solved, and my character exonerated from all blame ; 
but I have aseertained that as yet they are under the 
impression that all my proceedings have been but 
deception. 

To clear the mystery, therefore, I will simply state 
that I left New York for Boston with the intention to 
start for Europe, leaving my family in the care of my 
wife’s mother. Upon my arrival in Boston my money, 
all I had in my possession, was stolen from me, an 
advertisement of which may be found in the Boston 
papers, and a notice in the Police office. By friendly 
assistance I received $75, part of which I left with my 
wife in Boston, and went to New York, in hope that 
by making known my sad misfortune I might realize 
the necessary means to proceed to Europe. The 
statement was considered a falsehood by one person 
to whom I applied, and under the disappointment I 
resolved to trust to my ability, and proceeded to Chi- 
cago with the intention of getting scholars with the 
assistance of some persons of my acquaintance. I 
was advised to give a concert, having been received 
with marked success on the occasion of my appear- 
ance at Mr. Ahner’s concert. I exerted my strength 
to the utmost, and was sadly disappointed with a loss 
by the concert of all I had earned by toil and labor in 
lessons. This sad catastrophe was the last stroke to 
my energy, and the result was that I was taken sick 
with bleeding of the lungs, and have to this day lost 
the use of my voice entirely. It is in the hands of 
God to give me back the only means of supporting 
my family; but should I recover it I shall consider it 
one of those acts of merciful kindness which God 
alone can perform. I need not relate by what means 
I have supported my family to this time, only I will 
say that I have tasted of bitter drops, aside from the 
blame of those who considered me a dishonest man. 
The last statement of my death I know not by whom 
it was got into the papers. I have met with friends, 
and trust that those I left behind will consider me yet 
worthy their esteem. The weight of misfortune has 
been severe on me, and I trust that the close of them 
is the loss of my beloved child, which I consider the 
heaviest of all. 

My health is slowly improving, although not as fast 
as I might desire. I shall remain in Cincinnati to 
give lessons, and should my health require, proceed 
south on the approaching winter, if I can. 

I will take this opportunity to return my thanks to 
my friends in Boston, as well as those of New York, 
among whom I keep a dear remembrance of the choir 
of Grace church, and Mr. Isaac H. Brown, the sexton, 
by whom I have been most kindly assisted. Trusting 
that this public statement may assure them that I am, 
however unfortunate, worthy of their sympathy and 
esteem, I have the honor to be, 


G. C. Gurpt. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 
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Yours respectfully, 
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Tue PromenaDE Concerts have been con- 
tinued during the present week, with undiminished 
success, the various bands playing in turn on every 
evening of the week. No entertainment has been 
given in this city thathas been more popular or more 
successful than this series of concerts. There is a 
very general desire that they should be continued 
for a longer period, and not be brought to a close, 
as announced, at the end of this week. 

Frezzovint.—We have turned over all our files 
of French and English papers for some years past, 
in the hope of finding some account of the new prima 
donna brought out by Mr. Ullman. We find how- 
ever nothing but very brief notices of her perform. 
ances in London in 1842, so that she is no novice 
upon the lyric stage, and we are somewhat surprised 
to find so little mention made of a singer whose 
name, at least, has been quite familiar to us for sev- 
eral years. She sang, we believe, during the past 





season in Paris, and her real name is Poggi. The 
London Atheneum thus alludes to her visit to the 
United States: 

Madame Frezzolini is announced as expected in 
America to sing for a short season in Italian opera. 
To all conversant with the state in which that skill- 
ful artist’s voice has been for some years past, it 
must be obvious that for a new country and for a 
new public unable to eke out what is inaudible by 
imagination or by memory, the lady can merely be 
engaged on the strength of her name. 


Brass vs. Reeps.—Happily all the world does 
not think alike. The subjoined clipping from the 
Traveller's Montreal letter gives the opinion of the 
writer upon the British Regimental Bands. Per 
contra, nothing stands so entirely apart by itself in 
our memory as superior and unlike any military 
music we have ever heard, as the performances 
heard several years since at Quebec and Montreal 
from bands of similar size and constitution to the 
one referred to in this letter. The feature that the 
writer condemns most was to us its greatest beauty 
—the great number of wood instruments. 

In the afternoon there was a review of the 39th 
Regiment on the Champ de Mars, near the court 
house. Whether it was intended for a scientific dis- 
play or not I am unable to say; but this much is 
due—it was a creditable exhibition. The music by 
the band was good, though not “ putting the Boston 
bands to blush,” as the correspondent of the Courier 
is pleased to say. On the contrary, the Brigade, or 
Brass, or Germania are, all three of them, quite as 
scientific and skillful. Last autumn, at the railroad 
jubilee ball, I heard this same band in contrast with 
Chandler’s Portland Band; and those of your read- 
ers who were present at Bonsecours at the time will, 
I think, join with me in giving to Chandler’s the 
highest encomiums. The 39th band is large, but it 
has some dozen men blowing their breath away on 
clarinets, bassoons and flutes, to but little purpose. 
In short, it is a great waste of wind The band is 
modelled as our Boston bands were fifteen years ago. 
Take away the inefficient reeds and give them tubas 
instead, and this Crimean band would crash out a 
mighty march ; but now it wants body, as an Eng- 
lishman would say of his beer. The melody is one 
grand squeak, sounding hid the sesquialtra of the 
organ, and about as well adapted for melody as that 
stop would be with a swell accompaniment. There 
is a brilliancy to the American bands not yet attained 
by the English, if this is a fair specimen of their 
proficiency. 

Mr Otto Goldschmidt, the husband of Jenny Lind, 
is at present in England, making arrangements for 
the removal thither of his family, which is passing 
the summer at the village of Oberlcessnitz, near 
Dresden, and has recently been increased by the birth 
of adaughter. Mrs. Lind-Goldschmidt’s voice, it is 
said, has neither lost in quantity nor in quality, and 
she would not refuse the offer of another musical tour 
through the United States. 


Tue Lonpon Opera Season has given nothing 
new. Every opera that has been played there, save 
the Italian version of Fra Diavolo, is as familiar in 
Boston and New York as it can be to London and 
Paris. The J/lustrated News gives the essence of the 
musical intelligence of the season in the following 
paragraph : 

With the closing of the two Italian theatres, the 
London musical season has terminated. The season 
at both houses has been uneventful; every thing at 
either worthy of commemoration may be comprised 
in a few words. At neither house has a single new 
piece been performed. Even the prolific Verdi has 
ceased to produce, and the genivs for dramatic 
composition, it would seem, is extinct. His music is 
still that which is chiefly in vogue. The ‘ Traviata’ 
at her Majesty’s Theatre, has had a counter ‘ Tra- 
viata’ at the Lyceum; and the two charming Violettas, 
Piccolomini and Bosio, seem, on the whole, to have 
been well matched in respect to attraction; though 
Piccolomini, it may be said, has showed herself the 
better actress, and Bosio the better singer. To the 
lovers of classical music the most interesting occur- 
rences at Her Majesty’s Theatre have been the 
revivals of Mozart’s chef d’ceuvre, ‘Don Giovanni,’ 
and the ‘Nozze di Figaro’—both got up with great 
care and completeness, and admirably performed ; 
and at the other house the production of Auber’s 
delightful ‘Fra Diavolo, adapted by himself to the 
Italian stage. At Her Majesty’s Theatre three new 
performers—Mlle. Spezia, Mlle. Ortolani, and Signor 





Ginglini—have been introduced to the English public, 
and have been found worthy of their Continental 
renown. At the Lyceum the new performers have 
been Signor Neri Beraldi—a good tenor, of the second 
rank; and Mlle. Victoire Balfe, whose career prom- 
ises to be a brilliant one. Both houses have been 
well supported by the public; and Mr. Lumley’s 
season, we have reason to believe, has been a 
prosperous one. It is currently said that the rebuild- 
ing of Covent Garden is to be actively carried on, 
with a view of its being ready by the beginning of 
the next Opera season. 

Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison have taken 
the Lyceum for three months, and are busily employed 
in organizing a company, of which they themselves 
are the nucleus. The instrumental band, forty strong, 
is selected from the bands of the Royal Italian Opera, 
the Sacred Harmonic Socicty and the Orchestral 
Union; and there will be a chorus of corresponding 
strength and quality. The repertoire will be exten- 
sive, consisting of the best English operas and operas 
adapted to the English stage; and it will include, we 
understand, an original opera of much merit, by an 
American composer, which has had great success in 
the United States. The theatre is to open on the 
21st of September, and the performances will continue 
till about Christmas. 
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BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 


HE Fifth Term of the Boston Music School will commence 
on Monday, the 5th of October next, at Mercantile Hall. 
Instruction will be given in the following departments :— 
System of Notation, Harmony, Counterpoint and Fugue, Com- 
position with reference to Musical Form and Instrumentation, 
Vocalization, Practice in Chorus Singing, Piano-Forte, Violin, 
and any of the Orchestral Instruments. Price of Tuition $25 
per term. 
Board of Instruction :—B. F. Baker, J. W. Apams, Levi P. 
Homer, J. C. D. Parker, and WiLtiAM ScaULTZE. 
For particulars, address B. F. Baker, No. 4 Rowe Place. 
WM. READ, Sec’y of the Corporation. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO, 


AT THEIR 
New and Capacious Music Store, 
No. 277 WASHINGTON ST., 


Would call the attention of the Musical Public to their large 
and constantf? increasing Stock of 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, 
AND AN 


UNSURPASSED ASSORTMENT 
—or— 
Pianos and Melodeons for Sale and to Let. 


The recent publications of 0. D. & Co. comprise , 


VERDI’S CELEBRATED OPERA OF IL TROVATORE, with 
Italian and English words, Price #3. 


BACH’S 48 PRELUDES AND FUGUES. Vol. I. Price $3. 


THE BEETHOVEN COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC: 
comprising Themes from the Works of Beethoven, Haydn, 
Mozart, and other eminent Composers ; and Original Tunes, 
Chants and Anthems. The whole harmonized in four parts, 
with an Accompaniment for the Organ. By E. Ives, Jr, 
W. Atpers and H. C. Timm. New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Price $1. 

THE OPERATIC ALBUM: A Collection of Music in Parts, 
for Ladies’ voices. intended particularly for Seminaries, 
High Schools, Musical Classes and the Social Circle. Price 
67 cents. 


THE MUSICAL WREATH: A Collection of Songs, compris- 
ing the beauties of English, German, French and Italian 
melody; with English words, by Percival, McLeod and 
others. Edited by E. Ives, Jr. Price $1. 

MUSICAL RECREATIONS: OR, A RELIEF FROM STUDY. 
A Collection of Two-Part Songs, consisting mostly of Ele- 
gant Extracts from the Works of Eminent Composers, with 
English words, written expressly for the purpose, and in- 
tended to be sung by One or Fifty voices. By E. Ives, Jr. 
Price 50 cents. 

THE MUSICAL SPELLING-BOOK: A New Method of In- 
struction in the Rudiments of Music, together with a Choice 
Series of Musical Recreations. Price 75 cents. 

IN PRESS: A large number and variety of Valuable Works, 
the names and general features of which will soon be made 


ublic. 
r OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
AND DEALERS IN PIANO-FORTES & MELODEONS, 
277 Washington 8t., Boston. 








ATHENZAUM EXHIBITION. 

The Second Exhibition will open WEDNESDAY, July 15, 
with a new collection of Pictures, among which will be found, 
The Visitation, by Page; The First N. E. Thansgiving, by 
Edwin White; additional pictures by Allston; and other 
works by New York and Boston Artists. : 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO=-F'ORTES 
At the Fairs of 1856 





FROM THE 
Passachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
FOR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
‘ BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR vig BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
SBRKONZE MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
: FOR THE 
BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER M EDAL. 
a. 


ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





This House was established in 1828, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 


Four Bronze Medals. 





WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPiUEz, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 


ORGAN BUITDVWER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 








ss. BB. BALZTIL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rev. A. A. Miner’s Church. ...School Street, Boston. 





IEW Ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 


PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


G. ANDRE & CO., 
Dépot of Foreign and American Music, 


1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 





Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


8 (Imported from England) 
3°09; 


Broadway, N.Y. 


To Choral Societies and Choirs. 


OVELLO’S Catalogue, No. 3, contains a list of Music 
for the use of Choral Societies, Church Choirs, and Singing 
Classes, printed in separate Vocal and Orchestral Parts. 
Containing Oratorios, Odes, Cantatas, Festival Hymns and 
Anthems; Operatic Music, Scngs, Duets; Trios, Quartets and 
Choruses; Overtures, Symphonies and Marches; Madrigals 
and Glees; Music with Latin words ; Masses, Motets, &c., &c., 


sent postage free for one cent. 
The Vocal Parts are printed in full music size at the rate of 


three cents per page. 
Novello’s Octavo Editions of Oratorios, 


Of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c , in Vocal 
Score, with Piano-forte accompaniment. Handel’s Messiah, 
$1 63; Judas Maccabeeus, $1 63; Haydn’s Creation, $1 25. 
All the Oratorios of these great masters have been published 


in this series at similarly low prices. 
NOVELLO’S OCTAVO CHORUSES. 

All the Choruses in the octavo editions of the Oratorios may 
be had distinct in Vocal Score, with Organ and Pianoforte 
accompaniment, at 3, 6, 9, ér 18 cents each. 

NOVELLO’S CHORAL HAND-EOOK. 
A collection of music in separate vocal parts. In this work 
are published the whole of the chorus parts of the following 
Oratorios : 
Handel’s ‘ Messiah,’’ price 38 cents each part. 
Handel’s “Judas Maccaboeus,’’ price 38 cents 
each part. 
Handel's ‘‘Samson,’’ price 38 cents each part. 
These parts are printed in the octavo size with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff. 
COLLECTION OF GLEES. 


Novello’s Glee Hive, Part Song Book, and the Musical Times 
and Singing Class Circular. For particulars see Catalogue, No. 
5, sent postage free for one cent. — 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


J. C. D. PARKER, 
Enstructor of the Piano- Forte, Organ & Marmony, 
3 HAYWARD PLACE. 








SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. &6 Pinckney Street. 





Piano-Forte Instruction. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 65 HANCOCK STREET. 


J. H. HIDLEY, 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 


And Bealer in Husical Merchandise, 
544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


‘ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Cearher of the Pinwn and Singing, 


U. Ss. HOTEL. 


JOB PRINTING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 
NO. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 

















Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
_ Publications. 


(F) 3 
-MAMMA WON’T LET ME MARRY YET, Comic, 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON’S 
MONTHLY 
CATALOGUE OF NEW MUSIC. 


AUGUST. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


TEARS OF LOVE, (F)4........eeeeeees Walter Maynard, 
MINNIE BROWN, Song and Chorus (F) 3...H. P. Danks, 
FLORENCE MAY, (E flat) 3.........see00 E. A. Hosmer, 
NELLY MAY, (088........0.50s000cs00000 S. Markstein, 
I MUST COME OUT NEXT SPRING, MAMMA, 

Pete Morris, 





ok FE rere tere Pete Morris, 
TWENTY YEARS AGOp(D) 8.........0008 J. N. Crouch, 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
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LAUGHING RILL WALTZ, (G)3...... Geo. Byron Ware, 
SUNNY MEMORIES WALTZ, (A) 4....-.... H. P. Crane, 
VALSE CHARMANTE, (E flat) 4.........Sextus Sawtelle, 


LES CLOCHES DU MONASTERE, (D flat) 4....L. Wély, 
TO THE COTTAGE OF MY MOTHER, No. 1, of 

the “ Signs of Love,” Vars., (G) 4......... Ch. Grobe, 
EMILY POLKA, (F) 3.. +++e.+Mrs, Wm. Garrett, 
NOCTURNE, (A flat) 5 ..J.C. D. Parker, 25 
BOCTURINE, 13) G «0056. otncevisnncesuesecs A. Loeschhorn, 35 
SPANIARD’S SERENADE, (E minor) 4..,.A. Jungmann, 25 
LA MUETTE DE PORTICI, Op. 52, (E)7...8. Thalberg, 75 
THOUGHTS OF HOME, Galop, (D) 4........ H. P. Crane, 25 
POLONAISE BRILLANTE, (F sharp) 7...J.C. D. Parker, 50 
THE SHEAF. In Six Nos. By Geo. Byron Ware. léc. each. 
No. 1—L’Elisire d’ Amore, (C) 2. 
No. 2—Flowers of Spring, (G) 2. 
No, 8—Lucrezia Borgia, (G) 2. 
No, 4—Bellis of the Monastery, (D) 2. 
No. 5—I1 Trovatore, (D) 2. 
No. 6—La Traviata, (F) 2. 


EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 
The letters after the name of each of the above pieces, signify 
the key in which the piece is written. To express the compa- 
rative difficulty of execution of different pieces, we have intro- 
duced a scale of figures, running from 1, [which represents 
very easy,] inclusive to 7, [which is applied to the most diffi- 
cult music.] 


INSTRUCTOR for Beginners on the ORGAN, 
for the formation of the Legato style of playing. By C. H. 
RINK. In Two Books, each $1.50. 


HOWE’S NEW AMERICAN PIANO-FORTE SCHOOL 


Withons & Masters... 0occcicrccccvcecsesecccevcessaee eee 
HOWE’S NEW AMERICAN MELODEON and SERA- 

PHINE without @ Mastef,.....cocecccccecccccocvececes oe 
HOWE’S NEW AMERICAN GUITAR SCHOOL with- 


DOES Ny, 0.6 0.9:6:9.0:0 Che) ou ecwaiotes 0656 caetetin evecee 
0G> Abridged editions of each of the above Instruction Books 


at 25 cents each. 

The MUSICIAN’S GUIDE, a large Quarto of 80 pages, con- 
taining the Life of Thalberg, anlysis of 4000 celebrated Musical 
works, Musical engravings, and two beautiful pieces of Music, 
&c.—a book of great value to all Musicians—sent to any ad- 
dress on the receipt of four cents in stamps, to defray postage. 
Direct your application to 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, 
Publishers, 291 Washington Street, Boston. . 


RR REKLK 











co. i. WATEZINS c& Co. 
é (Successors to Reap & WarEINs,) 
> Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 
PIANO-FORTES 
AND MELODEONS, 
From the most celebrated 
é Eastern Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 51 Randolph Street,........Chicago, Ill. 
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ELALLIET, DAVIS & CO. 

J MANUFACTURERS OF 

Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


PIN FORTES, 


; WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 


409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Near Boylston Market.) 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 














TERMS OP ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, perline......... seavecereceee LO ChB 
Each subsequent insertion, per line...........-5 cts. 

For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. .....$12.00 

Do do each subsequent. ...$6.00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 











tions of Beethoven’s, Clementi’s, Haydn’s and Mozart’s works. 





yrs ees ae 
EDWARD IL. BALCH, 


>was 
MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 


No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 























